A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPOIT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  Snpreme  Court  has  reaffirmed,  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms,  the  doctrine  of  constitutional 
supremacy.  Its  recent  opinion  in  the  Little  Rock 
school  integration  dispute  leaves  no  doubt.  “The 
constitutional  rights  or  children  not  to  be  discrim¬ 
inated  against  in  school  admission  on  grounds  of  race 
or  color,”  the  Court  declared,  “can  neither  be  nullified 
openly  and  directly  by  state  legislators  or  state  execu¬ 
tive  or  judicial  officers,  nor  nullified  indirectly  by  them 
through  evasive  scheme  for  segregation,  whether  at¬ 
tempted  ‘ingeniously  or  ingenuously’.” 

Further,  the  Court  said,  “The  constitutional  rights 
of  respondents  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  or  yielded  to 
the  violence  and  disorder  which  have  followed  upon 
the  actions  of  the  governor  and  legislature.”  And: 
“It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  responsibility  for 
public  education  is  primarily  the  concern  of  the  states, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  such  responsibilities,  like  all 
other  state  activity,  must  be  exercised  consistently 
with  Federal  constitutional  requirements  as  they  apply 
to  state  action.  The  Constitution  created  a  govern¬ 
ment  dedicated  to  equal  justice  under  law.” 

THE  FINAL  ANSWER 

The  opinion  was  the  final  answer  to  the  Little  Rock 
school  board’s  plea  for  more  time  to  integrate  the 
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schools.  The  case  had  seesawed  through  the  lower 
courts  for  several  months  until  Sept.  12,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  the  plea  without  giving  its 
reasons.  On  the  day  (Sept.  29)  the  opinion  was  read 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  Washington,  the  Little 
Rock  school  board  leased  the  city’s  four  high  schools 
to  a  private  corporation.  Hardly  nad  it  done  so,  when 
it  was  enjoined  —  retroactively  —  by  a  Federal  court 
in  Omaha. 

The  Court  did  not  specifically  clarify  its  1955  de¬ 
cision  in  which  it  lu-^ed  that  integration  proceed  “with 
all  deliberate  speed.’’  But  it  said  of  that  decision  that 
delay  “could  not  be  countenanced”  and  that  only  “a 
prompt  start,  diligently  and  earnestly  pursued  .  .  . 
could  constitute  good  faith  compliance. 

DUTY  BOUND 

“State  authorities  were  thus  duty  bound  to  devote 
every  effort  toward  initiating  desegregation  and  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  from 
the  public  school  system.” 

The  effect  of  this  language  is  to  stiffen  somewhat 
tlie  attitude  of  the  Federal  courts  toward  evasive  tac¬ 
tics  of  state  and  local  officials.  To  this  extent,  it  is 
a  clarification  of  “deliberate  speed.” 

The  Court  also  made  the  point  —  and  repeatedly  — 
that  any  state  action  in  connection  with  tne  schools 
would  subject  the  state  to  the  rule  of  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion.  (“The  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
extend  to  all  action  of  the  state  denying  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.”)  This  evidently  was  an  allusion 
to  plans  for  setting  up  “private”  school  systems  in 
Little  Rock  and  elsewhere. 

OTHER  POINTS 

The  Court  made  other  important  points.  It  empha¬ 
sized  its  unanimity  on  the  issue,  by  the  unusual  means 
of  listing  each  of  the  nine  members  as  joint  authors 
of  the  opinion.  And  it  discussed  in  historical  terms 
the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  interpret  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  obligation  of  state  officials  to  follow 
those  interpretations. 

The  Court  thus  served  notice  that  Federal  oppo¬ 
sition  to  segregation  will  be  unwavering,  and  to  its 
recent  outspoken  critics  it  served  notice  that  it  will 
be  the  final  arbiter  in  these  matters. 
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•  Administration 


School  district  reorganization  may  be  one 

way  of  improving  your  instructional  program,  the 
American  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  says  in  a  new 
book.  The  book  reports  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  special  study  committee  which  has  been 
looking  into  the  problems  of  school  district  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1956.  Among  the  findings: 

—  Only  one  district  in  eight  employs  as  many  as  40 
teachers. 

—  More  than  half  of  all  school  districts  operate  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  only.  Others  operate  only  high 
schools,  and  sometimes  these  overlap. 

—  More  than  half  of  the  Nation’s  school  districts  en¬ 
roll  fewer  than  50  pupils.  More  than  half  of  the 
high  schools  enroll  fewer  than  200  pupils. 

Among  the  conclusions:  That  these  conditions  are 

wasteful  of  money,  manpower  and  the  students’  po¬ 
tential.  Under  these  conditions,  schools  —  especially 
the  small  high  schools  —  cannot  have  the  teachers  and 
facilities  to  do  more  than  supply  minimum  course  of¬ 
ferings,  the  committee  asserts.  Meanwhile,  with  en¬ 
rollments  expected  to  increase  37  per  cent  in  the  next 
10  years,  the  educational  task  looms  larger  than  ever. 
Teachers  and  classrooms  will  have  to  be  used  more 
eflBciently.  School  district  reorganization  may  be  the 
answer. 

Reorganization  is  not  “an  economy  measure  in  the 
sense  of  reducing  school  expenditures,”  the  committee 
warns.  “The  purpose  is  to  get  more  and  better  educa¬ 
tion  per  dollar  spent.” 

The  committee  recommends,  as  a  standard,  a  school 
district  with  at  least  40  teachers  and  1200  students  in 
grades  1-12.  Suggested  approaches  to  reorganization 
in  urban  and  suburban  areas  are  given. 

School  District  Reorganization,  The  American  Assn, 
of  School  Administrators,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  323pp.  $5. 


•  Sehooi  Board 


What  shonld  the  hoard  expect  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent?  Curtis  Threlkeld,  retiring  superintendent  of 
schools  in  South  Orange-Maplewood,  N.J.,  offers  14 
principles.  He  says  a  school  board  should  expect  its 
superintendent  to: 

—  Serve  as  its  chief  executive  officer. 

—  Be  its  professional  advisor  in  all  matters  and  rec¬ 
ommend  school  policies  for  its  consideration. 

—  Implement  and  execute  the  policies  adopted  by  it. 

—  Keep  it  fully  informed  about  the  school  program. 

—  Interpret  the  needs  of  the  school  system. 

—  Present  his  personal  recommendations  on  all  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  considered  by  it. 

—  Devote  a  large  share  of  his  thought  and  time  to  the 
improvement  of  instruction. 

—  Be  alert  to  advances  and  improvements  in  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

—  Lead  in  the  development  and  operation  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  school-community  relations. 

—  Participate  in  community  activities. 


STUDENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

“We  fear  that  our  education  may  be  impaired 
or  unduly  delayed  by  keeping  Hall  High  School 
closed,  and  we  feel  it  is  to  our  best  interest  and 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  community  that  our 
school  be  reopened  immediately  as  a  public 
school  even  if,  upon  reopening,  qualified  Negro 
students  of  Hall  High  aistrict  may  be  assigned 
to  classes  in  our  school.” 

—  A  statement 

signed  by  65  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  students. 


•  « 


—  Use  great  care  in  nominating  candidates  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  school  staff. 

—  Recommend  for  purchase,  equipment,  books  and 
supplies  that  are  appropriate  to  the  purposes  and 
needs  of  the  school  system. 

—  Present  an  annual  budget  for  its  consideration  that 
is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  school  system. 

—  Establish  and  operate  appropriate  controls  of  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  the  school  district  to  insure  ad¬ 
herence  to  budget  provisions  and  the  wise  use  of 
school  funds. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Can  we  find  ways  to  release  the  talents, 

the  individuality  and  the  creative  powers  of  youth? 
asks  Arthur  Bronwell,  president  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Polytechnic  Institute.  “I  think  we  can,”  he 
answers.  Writing  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  Sept.  13, 
he  cites  the  example  of  the  nationwide  science  fair 
program,  in  which  more  than  200,000  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  will  take  part  this  year. 

Dr.  Bronwell  comments:  “This  program  is  demon¬ 
strating  that  talented  young  people  have  a  strong  in¬ 
ner  urge  to  express  their  creative  instincts,  to  be  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  break  loose  from  the  herd.”  Can  we,  he 
asks,  “achieve  similar  injections  of  self-expression”  in 
other  fields?  Supposing,  for  example,  that  Congress 
were  to  set  aside  three  or  four  days  a  year  and  invite 
brilliant  youths  to  debate  the  great  current  issues  on 
the  Senate  floor.  This  would  inspire  other  young  peo¬ 
ple  and,  if  televised,  bring  to  public  attention  Ae  in¬ 
tellectual  and  leadership  qualities  of  some  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  brilliant  youths. 

The  author  points  out  that  that  which  is  glorified 
in  a  nation  will  flourish.  And  he  laments  that  “it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  our  system  of  values  to  have  to 
confess  that  the  most  powerfully  inspired  activities  in 
college  are  sports.” 


Edaeation  has  been  made  sick  by  people  who 
have  wanted  to  use  its  opportunities  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  says  another  article  in  the  same  issue  (it’s 
SR’s  annual  education  number).  “Our  prevailing  ethic 
is  ‘enlightened  self-interest’,”  declares  Frank  C.  Lau- 
bach.  ®Our  present  educational  system  fosters  ambi¬ 
tion  to  win,  even  though  other  people  may  lose.  So 
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•  • 


long  as  the  world  is  ruled  by  ‘self-firsters’  it  will  grow 
increasingly  sick.” 

The  world  needs  an  educational  pattern,  he  says, 
that  will  “inspire  youth  to  yearn  to  live  for  the  largest 
cause,  to  join  the  human  race  and  make  a  better 
world.”  To  do  this,  education  must  instill  not  only 
the  will  to  serve,  but  the  knowledge  of  what  is  needea. 
He  suggests  a  course  on  the  “Geography  of  World 
Need,”  which  should  point  out  to  students  the  ways  in 
which  they  could  use  their  special  gifts  to  help  the 
world.  This  course  not  only  should  be  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  youth,  but  should  be  extended  to  adults. 
He  adds,  “I  believe  there  are  enough  retired  people  in 
the  U.  S.  to  change  the  course  of  history,  if  they  could 
be  mobilized  and  trained.” 


•  The  Profession 


Teachers  who  missed  last  April’s  deadliae 

for  filing  tax  refund  claims  for  deductible  educational 
expenses  incurred  in  1954  now  have  until  Nov.  3  to 
do  so.  The  extension  is  granted  under  a  new  act 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Sept.  2. 

Last  April  5,  a  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  ruling, 
T.D.  6291  (see  May  5  issue),  greatly  liberalized  the 
deductibility  of  educational  expenses  of  teachers  and 
others.  However,  the  time  limit  for  filing  amended  re¬ 
turns  for  1954  ran  out  10  days  later,  before  many 
teachers  could  act  to  take  advantage  of  the  ruling. 
The  new  act  extends  this  limit. 

Teachers  who  failed  to  file  at  all  at  that  time  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  do  so  now,  on  Form  843  or  Form  1040  for  the 
year  1954  —  marked  “amended  return.”  If  a  teacher 
filed  at  that  time,  but  too  late  for  the  claim  to  be 
allowed,  she  is  advised  to  write  to  the  District  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Internal  Revenue,  asking  that  the  claim  be  re¬ 
opened.  Claims  for  subsequent  years  can  be  filed  any 
time  within  three  years  from  the  date  the  original  in¬ 
come  tax  return  was  due. 

Deductible  educational  expenses  include  those  in¬ 
curred  for  maintaining  or  improving  skills  required  by 
one’s  profession,  and  for  keeping  present  salaries,  po¬ 
sitions  or  jobs.  Tuition,  travel,  meals  and  lodging  are 
deductible  items. 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Eternal  Search  by  Richard  Mathison  is  an 
earthy  and  humorous  account  of  the  medicines, 
drugs,  potions,  nostrums,  mixtures,  brews  and 
concoctions  with  which  mankind  has  dosed  his 
ailments  since  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history. 
It’s  about  “the  uses  of  bugs,  birds  and  bits  of  ver¬ 
tebrates”  ...  “a  survey  of  cannibalism”  .  .  .  “mid¬ 
wifery”  .  .  .  “plagues  and  pestilence”  .  .  .  “quack¬ 
ery”  .  .  .  “mountebanks,  medicine  shows”  .  .  . 
“home  embalming”  .  .  .  “narcotics”  .  .  .  “witches, 
sorcerers,  necromancers  and  shamans.”  And  this 
is  only  a  partial  list.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  381pp.  Index.  $5.95. 


TEACHERS,  THINK  IT  OVER! 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  . 

That  the  runny-nosed  boy  in  the  third  row 
might  become  the  doctor  who  saves  your  life? 

'That  the  scientists  working  to  protect  your 
future  once  sat  in  a  classroom  at  the  grade  level 
which  you  teach? 

That  besides  mother  and  father,  you  are  the 
most  important  person  in  the  world  to  most  chil¬ 
dren? 

The  lifelong  scars  are  caused  by  a  single 
statement  made  by  teachers? 

That  almost  every  “off  the  cuff”  remark  that 
you  make  is  retold  over  the  supper  table? 

That  children  respect  a  tough  teacher  more 
than  a  pushover? 

That  many  children  want  to  be  just  like  you? 

DO  YOU  .  .  . 

Really  like  children? 

Ever  call  a  child  “dumb”? 

Ever  hate  Monday? 

Ever  transfer  that  feeling  to  yoiu*  students? 
Ever  take  out  personal  troubles  on  your  stu¬ 
dents? 

Ever  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  girl  with 
ragged  shoes  as  to  the  one  with  new  patent 
leather  shoes? 

Ever  come  to  school  unprepared? 

Ever  get  angry  when  your  students  do  the 
same? 

Ever  rebel  at  that  “extra”  that’s  asked  of  you? 
Really  like  teaching? 

WILL  YOU  .  .  . 

Continue  to  read  and  bring  yourself  up  to  date 
in  the  field  of  education? 

Strengthen  yourself  by  taking  college  courses? 
Stand  by  and  support  your  fellow  teachers  in 
all  of  their  school  endeavors? 

Support  your  P.T.A.,  although  most  parents 
don’t? 

Take  a  sincere  interest  in  every  student  who 
enters  your  classroom? 

—Robert  M.  Allen,  Supt. 
West  Pike  Community  Unit, 
Kinderhook,  (III.) 

( Taken  from  the  foreword  to  a  statement  of  poli¬ 
cies  adopted  by  the  board  of  education.) 


•  Science  Education 


Science  and  technology  in  coming  years 

will  demand  an  increasing  comprehension  of  econom¬ 
ics.  While  science  teachers  may  keep  up  with  devel¬ 
opments  in  their  own  fields,  they  are  unlikely  to  be 
versed  in  the  economics  relating  to  them.  And  while 
social  studies  teachers  may  keqp  up  with  economics 
in  general,  they  probably  aren’t  familiar  with  the  latest 
in  science  and  technology. 
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With  these  statements,  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education,  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Assn,  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
prefaced  a  jointly  sponsored  workshop  designed  to 
bring  the  two  together.  Attending  the  conference  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  were  science-social  studies 
teacher  teams  from  33  school  systems  in  15  states. 
They  heard  scientific  specialists  discuss  present  and 
anticipated  developments  in  such  fields  as  energy, 
food,  health,  space  and  automation.  Then  they  heard 
economists  discuss  the  relationship  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  U.  S.  economy. 

With  this  background,  the  teacher  teams  worked 
out  teaching  plans  by  which  they  w'ill  present  their 
subject  matter  to  the  same  groups  of  students  in  the 
high  schools  from  which  they  came.  Later,  the  teach¬ 
ers  will  report  results  of  their  classroom  efforts  in  a 
book  to  be  published  by  the  sponsoring  agencies.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year,  the  teams  will  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  regional  meetings  to  share  findings  of  their 
classroom  experiences. 


P{]£SSUI]ES:  WHAT 


By  Neal  Gross.  Excerpted,  with  pemmion,  from  Who 
Runs  Our  Schools?  (John  Wiley  6-  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York.  195pp.  $4.75),  a  report  a  survey  of  the  major 
administrative  problems  of  105  Massachusetts  school 
systems.  Highly  recommended  reading  for  all  admin¬ 
istrators  and  school  board  members. 

Nnmerons  individaal§  and  gronp§  expose 

school  superintendents  and  school  board  members  to 
a  great  variety  of  “pressures”  —  requests  or  demands 
behind  which  lie  an  apparent  threat  for  failure  to  con¬ 
form  to  them.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  facts  about 
pressures  are  recognized  by  most  citizens  and  parents. 
In  most  communities  in  Massachusetts  there  are  single 
individuals  and  vested-interest  groups  who  are  trying 
to  influence  the  type  of  education  the  children  receive 
or  who  are  trying  to  use  the  public  schools  for  their 
own  purposes.  We  also  found  that  superintendents 
and  school  board  members  are  frequently  exposed  to 
cross-pressures;  for  example,  demands  by  some  groups 
that  the  schools  place  more  emphasis  on  the  three  R’s 
and  by  others  that  the  schools  teach  more  courses  and 
subjects. 

What  can  be  done  about  pressures?  In  dealing  with 
this  question  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  pres¬ 
sures  that  are  efforts  to  get  the  schools  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  will  benefit  certain  individuals  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  demands  that  school  contracts  be  given  to  certain 
firms)  and  those  that  are  efforts  to  influence  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  school  program  (for  example,  more  or  less 
emphasis  on  the  three  R’s,  greater  or  lesser  emphasis 
on  athletics). 

For  the  first  type  of  pressure  what  is  needed  are 
formalized  procedures  in  each  school  system  for  han¬ 
dling  those  situations  in  which  pressures  are  most  fre¬ 


•  Guidance 


Slow  reading  may  be  to  blame  for  low  grades, 
says  Dr.  Leslie  N.  Nason,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Slow  reading,  he 
says,  allows  extraneous  thoughts  and  material  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  consciousness.  “Reading  faster  serves  to 
whip  the  mind  to  a  faster  rate  of  operation,  thus  limit¬ 
ing  the  circle  of  perception  exclusively  to  the  material 
at  hand.”  For  students  who  need  to  improve  their 
study  habits  —  and  their  grades  —  he  offers  this  advice: 

1.  Read  the  material  in  the  table  of  contents  of 

whatever  book  you  are  studying. 

2.  Read  the  first  paragraph  or  two  of  the  first 
chapter. 

3.  Skim  through  the  chapter  rapidly. 

4.  Read  the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

5.  Then  start  reading  the  chapter  carefully.  At  the 
end  of  each  paragraph,  ask  yourself,  “What  did  the 
writer  say?”  And  if  you  can’t  answer  this  question, 
you  were  reading  too  slowly. 


CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THEM? 


quently  exerted.  We  believe  there  should  be  clearly 
stated  procedures  for  handling  teacher  selection,  salary 
increases,  and  school  contracts.  The  best  defense 
against  such  pressures  is  to  deal  with  them  before  they 
arise.  If  a  superintendent  or  school  board  member  can 
tell  a  friend  or  local  politician  who  asks  him  to  favor  a 
certain  candidate  for  a  position,  “I’m  sorry,  but  we 
have  clearly  defined  procedures  for  hirii^  personnel,” 
he  can  say  “no”  graciously  but  firmly.  This  is  the  in¬ 
offensive  way  of  taking  the  offensive.  The  realization 
that  orderly  and  unbiased  procedures  are  in  operation 
for  dealing  with  these  “pressure”  areas  would  also 
constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  those  who  now  make 
“requests”  based  on  selfish  motives.  Since  both  super¬ 
intendents  and  school  board  members  are  exposed  to 
such  a  large  body  of  similar  pressures,  what  they  need 
is  a  mutual-protection  society.  They  need  to  engage 
in  frank  discussion  about  the  pressures  to  which 
they  are  both  exposed  and  then  to  establish  formal 
procedures  to  deal  with  them. 

What  about  the  second  type  of  pressure,  those  that 
relate  to  the  nature  of  the  school  program?  In  most 
communities  at  the  present  time  there  is  usually  only 
one  way  in  which  citizens  can  express  their  views 
about  the  schools  in  a  legally  accepted  manner;  they 
can  cast  their  votes  in  a  school  board  election.  But  it 
is  apparent  from  our  findings  that  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  certain  individuals  and  groups  are  dissatisfied 
about  existing  school  practices  and  programs  and  ex¬ 
press  their  feelings  to  superintendents  and  school 
board  members  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  felt  to  be 
pressures. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  findings  indicate  that  it  is 
imperative  for  school  systems  to  establish  mechanisms 
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On  getting  the  most  out  of  lectures,  he  says: 

“You  have  to  prepare  for  the  lecture  by  glancing  at 
the  material  to  be  lectured  on  beforehand.  You  get 
an  over-all  pattern  in  mind.  You  are  filling  up  mind 
space  which  is  not  utilized  by  the  lecturer.  He’s  not 
talking  fast  enough  to  fill  up  your  mind. 

“There  is  a  little  game  you  ought  to  play.  If  the 
lecturer  is  too  slow,  try  to  anticipate  what  he  will  say 
about  the  subject.  If  you  do  that,  then  the  entire  circle 
of  perception  is  filled  either  with  the  lecturer’s  ideas 
or  with  the  over-all  pattern  of  the  subject  matter.” 


•  Student  Activitieg 


Directing  the  school  paper  can  be  an  exciting 
and  rewarding  task,  even  for  the  teacher  with  no 
journalistic  experience.  The  secret,  writes  James  W. 
Olson  in  the  September  issue  of  The  English  Journal, 
is  to  organize  the  production  of  the  newspaper  so  it 
will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  student. 


The  director  has  the  opwrtunity  to  teach  many 
basic  writing  skills.  The  students  learn  accuracy,  clar¬ 
ity,  variety  and  the  importance  of  correct  grammar. 
(Where  else,  Mr.  Olson  asks,  will  the  student  see  his 
mistakes  printed  in  bold,  black  type?)  Newspaper 
staff  members  learn  to  be  understanding  and  discrim¬ 
inating  newspaper  readers,  to  cooperate  with  others, 
to  observe  and  listen  carefully  and  objectively,  and  to 
be  responsible  workers.  “There  is  no  more  strict  occu¬ 
pational  discipline  than  the  news  worker’s  deadline.” 

To  teach  as  many  students  as  possible,  the  director 

should  open  staff  positions  to  all  students  in  the  school 
-and  rotate  staff  responsibilities.  Select  the  staff  on 
the  basis  of  tryouts.  Writing  ability  is  not  necessarily 
an  essential  requirement,  though,  of  course,  it  is  not 
overlooked.  The  main  things  to  look  for  in  the  student 
are  willingness,  initiative,  orginahty,  interest,  natural 
curiosity  and  a  desire  to  learn  and  work.  Given  these 
qualities,  the  student  can  be  developed  into  a  compe¬ 
tent  staff  member. 

The  paper  should  also  benefit  those  outside  the 
staff,  namely  the  readers,  who  may  include,  besides 
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whereby  the  citizens  of  the  community  can  express 

their  views  about  school  policies  and  programs  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  not  constitute  pressures  for  the 
educational  decision  makers  but  will  be  of  real  value 
in  their  deliberations.  One  such  device  that  has  been 
used  in  some  communities  is  the  public-opinion  poll. 
School  board  members  and  superintendents  are  often 

completely  unaware  of  the  views  of  those  individuals 
who  have  tried  to  influence  them  to  act  in  certain 
ways.  But  we  suspect  that  most  superintendents  and 
school  board  members  have  only  fuzzy  notions  about 
how  most  community  residents  feel  about  the  schools. 
What  are  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the  schools 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community?  How  do  citizens  in 
general  feel  about  those  educational  issues  on  which 
the  superintendent  and  school  board  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  heavy  pressures  and  cross-pressures?  To 
what  extent  do  the  protests  and  demands  made  by 
certain  groups  in  the  community  reflect  a  minority 
or  majority  viewpoint?  As  the  representatives  of  the 
people  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  school  boards  to 
find  out  what  the  people’s  views  are  about  the  schools. 
From  such  information  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  could  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
protests  and  demands  represent  the  minority  or  major¬ 
ity  viewpoint  in  the  community.  Such  a  device,  too, 
would  tend  to  minimize  the  pressures  to  which  the  de¬ 
cision  makers  are  now  exposed  because  a  vehicle  for 
expressing  opinions  would  be  available  to  those  with 
strong  feelings  about  certain  educational  issues. 

If  there  is  a  factual  basis  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
schools  uncovered  in  the  poll,  it  is  the  job  of  the  school 
board  to  remedy  them.  If  the  poll  indicates  that  there 
are  misunderstandings  about  certain  school  programs, 
then  the  decision  makers  have  the  responsibility  to 
correct  this  misinformation.  If  poll  finaings  indicate 


sharp  cleavages  in  viewpoint  over  school  objectives, 

then,  before  any  major  program  were  undertaken,  it 
is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  community  discussion 
would  be  required.  By  taking  the  viewpoint  of  the 
community  into  account  before  making  major  deci¬ 
sions  we  believe  that  school  boards  and  superinten¬ 
dents  can  minimize  certain  of  the  pressures  to  which 

they  are  now  exposed. 

A  second  device  that  may  be  useful  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  citizens’  advisory  committees  or  a  citizens’ 
council  composed  of  individuals  who  represent  differ¬ 
ent  segments  of  the  community  and  who  have  dis¬ 
played  interest  in  the  schools.  Such  a  council  could 
provide  full  discussion  of  controversial  educational 
issues  in  a  noncontroversial  environment.  It  would 
also  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  existing  school 
programs  could  be  critically  appraised. 

In  short,  certain  preventive  steps  can  be  taken  by 
superintendents  and  school  boards  to  minimize  pres¬ 
sures.  And  these  preventive  measures  can  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  views  of  the  community  can  be 
made  known  to  the  school  board  and  the  superinten¬ 
dent  in  a  useful  way  rather  than  as  obstacles  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  open  and  frank  discussion 
of  the  kinds  of  protests  and  demands  school  boards 
and  superintendents  now  so  frequently  receive.  We 
believe  the  devices  we  are  suggesting  can  ease  the 
“pressure”  problem  and  provide  a  needed  communica¬ 
tions  link  between  the  schools  and  the  community. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  more  rather  than  less  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  confronting  schools  and  their 
communities.  But  these  discussions  must  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  facilitate,  not  block,  the 
development  of  sound  educational  policy  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 
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the  student  body  and  the  faculty,  parents,  alumni  and 
the  public  in  general.  Each  story  should  be  checked 
to  see  whether  it  is  of  interest  to  one  or  more  of  these 
groups.  However,  most  of  the  stories  should  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  students,  since  they  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  readers.  With  this  in  mind,  the  director  should 
recognize  that  the  chief  interest  of  student  readers  is 
other  students.  Hence,  hobbies,  awards,  club  activi¬ 
ties,  spare-time  jobs,  intramural  sports  and  student 
experiences  of  all  kinds  are  good  sources  of  stories. 


•  School  Plant _ 

In-service  training  for  bns  drivers  is  part 
of  the  new  school  bus  safety  program  in  Oregon. 
Safety  Education  for  September  reports  that  every 
school  bus  driver  in  Oregon  will  be  required  to  have 
a  special  annual  school  bus  driver’s  license. 

Classroom  sessions  (two-hour  minimum)  will  be 
conducted  jointly  by  the  state  Dept,  of  Education 
and  Motor  Vehicles;  will  cover  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  school  bus  operation,  traffic  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.  Films  and  visual  aids  will  be  presented  at 
these  classes. 

Requirements  for  obtaining  the  special  school  bus 
operator’s  license  also  include: 

—  A  written  examination  covering  motor  vehicle  and 
chauffeur  laws  as  well  as  school  bus  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations 

—  Complete  physical  examination 

—  Visual  test. 

In  addition,  prospective  school  bus  drivers  must  have 
a  valid  driver’s  license  and  current  chauffeur’s  license, 
and  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  operate 
any  properly  equipped  vehicle. 

Today’s  shiny  glass  and  chrome  schools 

offer  no  shelter  in  the  event  of  atomic  attack,  says 
Lewis  E.  Berry,  assistant  director  of  the  OflBce  of  Ci^ 
Defense  and  Mobilization.  Without  some  kind  of  shel¬ 
ter,  he  warns,  children  would  be  “cut  to  bits  when  the 
blast  hits.”  Speaking  to  a  conference  on  mass  disaster 
nursing  at  Columbia  Teachers  College  last  month,  Mr. 
Berry  expressed  the  hope  that  local  authorities  would 
incorp)orate  suitable  shelters  in  all  new  and  expanded 
schools.  He  estimated  his  agency  will  develop  a  pro¬ 
totype  for  such  a  shelter  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
But  he  advised  that  school  builders  make  some  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  meantime.  Such  facilities, 
he  said,  should  include  independent  power  generating 
and  air  filtration  systems. 


•  PhynieaM  Education  and  Heaith 

Youth  fitness  must  get  down  to  brass  tacks 

was  the  conclusion  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  President’s  Council  on  Youth  Fitness  with  the 
President’s  Citizen’s  Advisory  Committee.  Observ'ers  at 
the  Sept.  7-9  session  at  Fort  Ritchie,  Md.,  report  that 


the  Citizens’  Committee  put  the  heat  on  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  involved  to  get  an  action  program  started  in  the 
Nation’s  schools. 

Citizens’  Committee  Chairman  Homer  C.  Wads¬ 
worth  summed  up  the  work  of  the  various  subcom¬ 
mittees  with  a  seven-point  action  program  including  — 

1.  A  systematic  means  for  evaluating  fitness. 

2.  Development  of  an  information  kit  to  help  com¬ 
munities  to  help  themselves. 

3.  A  method  of  developing  systematic  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  to  help  youth-serving  agencies  achieve 
aims  at  the  operational  level. 

4.  Development  of  a  clearinghouse  to  function  as 
a  two-way  street  between  the  Council,  the  Citizens’ 
Advisory  Committee  and  local  communities. 

5.  Sponsorship  of  regional  workshops  to  aid  local 
projects  and  programs. 

6.  Bringing  together  of  all  existing  national  youth¬ 
serving  agencies  to  implement,  expand  and  coordinate 
programs  for  youth  fitness. 

7.  Giving  special  attention  to  leadership  and  in- 
service  training  to  increase  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  trained  youth  activities  leaders. 

Of  special  interest  to  public  schools  were  two  new 
projects  unveiled  at  the  session:  (a)  'The  setting  up 
of  a  state-wide  pilot  project  of  teachers’  workshops  in 
Arizona,  (b)  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  young 
people  to  get  their  views  on  implementing  youth  fit¬ 
ness  on  local  and  national  levels. 


•  Catholic  Education 

IJ.  S.  Catholic  schools  cause  little  interreli¬ 
gious  tension,  according  to  a  survey  of  parochial  and 
public  school  superintendents.  One  hundred  twenty 
Catholic  school  superintendents  and  120  public  school 
superintendents  were  queried  by  Dr.  John  J.  Kane, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Notre  Dame  University,  as  to 
their  feelings  on  the  matter.  Of  those  replying  (about 
half),  88  per  cent  on  each  side  agreed  tnat  private 
schools  generally  cause  no  community  tensions.  How¬ 
ever,  giving  (or  denying)  such  fringe  benefits  as  bus 
rides  and  books  to  Catholic  students  is  a  source  of  ten¬ 
sion,  some  found.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  parochial 
school  ofiBcials  and  20  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
officials  agreed  to  this.  In  nearly  a  third  of  the  com¬ 
munities  represented,  pubhc  schools  make  provision 
for  religious  instruction,  but  only  four  of  the  officials 
queried  said  this  was  a  source  of  trouble.  Dr.  Kane, 
who  described  the  results  of  his  survey  recently  at  the 
53rd  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  So¬ 
ciety  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  concluded:  “The  low  incidence 
of  tension  reported  on  the  existence  of  private  and/or 
parochial  schools  within  a  community  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  interreligious  tensions  in  the  field  of 
education  have  not  been  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  American  public  through  the  press.” 

Rearing  and  education  of  children  in  an 

urban  society  continues  to  impose  an  inequitable  bur¬ 
den  on  the  parents  of  large  families,”  said  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
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ence’s  family-life  convention  held  in  July  in  BuflFalo, 
N.Y.  The  resolution  asked  the  U.  S.  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  setting  up  a  nationwide  family  allowance 
program  similar  to  those  in  operation  in  other  nations. 
Canada  has  such  a  plan,  under  which  parents  get  $10 
monthly  for  the  first  child  and  $8  each  for  others. 

The  convention  also  called  for  marriage-preparation 
courses  in  all  Catholic  high  schools  and  colleges;  and 
for  special  instruction  for  nuns  about  marriage  and 
family  life  so  they  can  qualify  to  guide  their  students. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Materials  in  Economic  Educa¬ 
tion,  1958.  The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  West 
46th  St.,  New  York  City.  42pp.  50c.  {A  list  of  free  or  inex- 
pensive  materials,  including  pamphlets,  annual  reports,  policy 
statements,  graphs,  tables,  filmstrips.  Congressional  hearings, 
etc.,  which  are  available  for  use  in  economic  education.  Titles 
are  topically  arranged  and  grade-placed  for  ready  reference.) 


•  Schoolg  and  the  Public 


How  are  your  pablie  relations?  Do  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  your  community  understand  school  problems? 
The  local  administrator  will  have  to  answer  those 
questions  himself  —  but  they  are  questions  that  de¬ 
serve  careful  thought. 

Ten  Boston  University  faculty  members  considered 
such  questions  in  general  terms  recently  and  came  up 
with  interesting  conclusions.  While  they  agreed  that 
the  public  is  generally  well  enlightened  on  current 
events,  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  enlighten¬ 
ment  filtered  deep  enough  to  form  broad  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Declared  one:  “Lassitude  and  indifference  have 
become  our  final  heritage,  or  else  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  our  citizens  have  not  been  aroused  signif¬ 
icantly  by  the  means  of  communication  which  science 
and  education  have  placed  at  their  disposal.” 

Another  of  the  ten  cited  the  need  for  developing 
“potentially  outstanding  opinion  leaders”  and  for  en¬ 
couraging  respect  for  them.  Another  saw  a  need  for 
increasing  the  “number  of  those  who  want  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  about  the  right  things.” 


•  Teaching  Iftethodg 


Gently  does  it,  in  the  criticism  of  youngsters’ 
literary  efforts,  says  Melvin  Rogers  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Clearing  House.  Teachers  do  more  criticizing 
than  creating  —  it  is  their  job  and  they  are  conditioned 
for  it.  But  must  it  be  without  j)atience  or  kindness? 
Because  teachers  were  given  the  treatment”  when 
they  were  learning,  must  they,  in  turn,  give  the  same 
to  vulnerable  boys  and  girls  just  trying  their  writing 
wings? 

“Never  use  an  atomic  bomb  on  a  butterfly!  The 
mere  realization  that  we  should  adopt  some  restraint 
in  dealing  with  children’s  writing  is  often  powerless 
to  combat  our  deep  urge  to  criticize,”  admonishes 
Rogers.  Harsh  handling  of  early  attempts  at  compo¬ 
sition  may  destroy  the  enthusiasm  which,  if  directed 


with  understanding,  may  later  produce  proud  results. 
Children  aren’t  ready  for  slashing  onslaughts  aimed 
at  their  sincere  efforts.  There  aren’t  enough  years  in 
back  of  them  for  time  to  have  stored  away  a  reserve 
of  happiness.  When  failure  threatens,  they  have  no 
buffer. 

Those  who  teach  English,  says  Rogers,  can  look 
forward  to  periods  when  the  situation  seems  hopeless 
in  a  child’s  literary  development.  Writing  will  be 
clumsy,  awkward.  But  suddenly  the  child  comes  into 
his  own  and  “a  change  occurs  which  is  inconsistent 
with  what  preceded  it.  Call  it  sudden  vision  or  intui¬ 
tion;  it  nevertheless  represents  a  step  forward.”  It  is 
the  resTponse  of  a  child  to  a  teacher’s  soft,  but  sure, 
strength  and  tolerance. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  High  School,  edited  by 
Marjorie  C.  Johnston.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  HEW,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  $1.  Bul¬ 
letin  1958,  No.  16.  (A  report  urging  that  more  of  the  world’s 
languages  be  taught  in  U.  S.  schools.  Summarizes  findings  of 
a  conference  of  wnguage  specialists  sponsored  by  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. ) 


•  Soviet  Education 


Most  Soviet  youngsters  will  go  to  work 

at  the  age  of  14  or  15  under  a  new  plan  for  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  Russian  school  system.  The  plan,  announced 
last  month  by  Premier  Khrushchev,  is  designed  to 
teach  youngsters  respect  for  physical  labor  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  from  the  first  grade  for  “useful  work.’  It 
means  that  formal  schooling  will  end  after  seven  or 
eight  years  for  most  students.  Soviet  children  now 
attend  school  for  10  years  in  the  cities,  for  seven  years 
in  rural  areas.  Under  the  new  plan,  students  will  go 
directly  from  school  to  factory  or  farm  work,  or  to 
factory  or  farm  “schools.”  They  will  be  encouraged, 
but  not  compelled,  to  continue  their  education  through 
evening  or  correspondence  courses.  Those  who  prove 
themselves  through  work  and  outside  study  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  education.  Only 
the  very  gifted  will  be  permitted  to  follow  the  normal 
course:  elementary  school,  high  school  and  university. 
But  even  these  will  have  to  work  in  the  factories 
wherever  possible. 

Khrushchev’s  announcement  followed  a  months- 
long  debate  over  the  aims  and  merits  of  Soviet  educa¬ 
tion.  Three  aspects  of  the  system,  he  said,  had  become 
intolerable.  (1)  High  school  graduates  were  unfit 
for  anything  but  more  study,  even  though  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  universities.  (2)  Students, 
and  their  parents,  had  come  to  regard  physical  labor 
as  the  lot  of  failures  and  to  respect  only  those  persons 
with  a  higher  education.  (3)  The  higher  schools  were 
coming  to  limit  their  enrollment  largely  to  chUdren  of 
white-collar  workers  and  intellectuals. 

The  ciuriculum  under  the  new  program  will  empha¬ 
size  science,  technical  training  and  labor  education, 
education  in  “Communist  morals,”  physical  training 
and  the  development  of  artistic  taste. 
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•  Panorama 


What  the  Governors  Said  About  the  Closing  of  the 
Schools  in  Little  Rock 

Arkantas  Gov.  Orval  E,  Faubus:  “I  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  domestic  violence  within  Little  Rock 
School  District  is  impending,  and  that  a  general,  suit¬ 
able  and  efficient  educational  system  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  .  .  .  because  of  integration  of  the  races.” 
Alabama  Gov.  James  E.  Folsom:  “I  believe  Gov. 
Faubus’  problem  concerns  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
not  the  people  of  Alabama.  Governors  do  not  gener¬ 
ally  comment  on  their  colleagues’  local  problems.” 
California  Gov.  Goodwin  J.  Knight:  “The  action 
...  is  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  subvert  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land.” 

Connecticut  Gov.  Abraham  RibicofiF:  "...  Most 
tragic.  Flouting  of  established  law  is  inexcusable  .  .  . 
[An  infringement]  on  the  right  to  an  education  of 
the  students  to  whom  the  schools  are  now  closed.” 
Georgia  Gov.  Marvin  Griffin:  “I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  Gov.  Faubus’  eflForts  to  prevent  vio¬ 
lence  .  .  .  and  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas.  Federal  encroachment  upon  Constitu¬ 
tional  liberties  . . .  threatens  to  bring  internecine  strife 
. . .  which  menaces  oiu  very  existence  as  a  democracy.” 
Maryland  Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin:  “Al¬ 
though  public  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
states  and  their  civil  divisions,  the  official  and  deliber¬ 
ate  breeding  and  encouragement  of  ignorance  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  or  anywhere  else  has  an  evil  effect  on  the 
whole  Nation.” 

Masgachusetts  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo:  “I  am  in 
total  disagreement.” 

Minnesota  Gov.  Orville  L.  Freeman:  “The  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  current  crisis  is,  in  part,  the  result  of 
failure  of  positive  moral  leadership  in  the  highest 
places.  'This  failure  has  discouraged  those  in  both 
North  and  South  who  are  sincerely  trying  to  find  a  so¬ 
lution  with  all  deliberate  speed  and  has  allowed  ex¬ 
tremists  to  intensify  the  crisis.” 

JVctc  York  Gov.  Averell  Harriman:  “  .  .  .  A  fla¬ 
grant  evasion  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  rulings.  It  must 
not  and  can  not  be  allowed  to  succeed.” 

IVorth  Carolina  Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges:  “I  do 
not  believe  that  Gov.  Faubus’  action  . .  .  will  have  any 
great  effect  on  the  Democratic  party  or  the  support 
of  the  Democratic  party  from  the  people  in  the  South.” 
Oregon  Gov.  Robert  D.  Holmes:  “It  is  my  hope 
and  belief  that  the  crisis  .  .  .  will  bring  people  of  rea¬ 
son,  mature  judgment  and  vision  together  to  work  out 
an  immediate  orderly  program  of  integration.” 
Tennessee  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement:  “I  do  not 
believe  book-leaming-by-bayonet  is  an  acceptable 
educational  concept  anywhere  in  the  United  States.” 
Washington  Gov.  Albert  D.  Rosellini:  “Gov. 
Faubus  owes  it  to  the  school  children  ...  to  reopen 
the  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  Integration  is  coming 
sooner  or  later  and  should  be  effected  as  calmly  and 
as  quietly  as  possible.” 
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iVeto  Classroom 
Material 


Elementaby  History  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  The 
First  Book  of  the  Constitution,  by  Richard  B. 
Morris,  clearly  and  concisely  written.  Children 
gain  real  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  in  this  dramatic  story.  Includes  sim¬ 
plified  outline  of  the  Constitution  and  its  22 
Amendments.  Many  illustrations.  From  Franklin 
Watts,  Inc.,  N.Y.  ^pp.  Index.  $1.95. 

Vocabulary  Building  ...  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Judy  Master  Word  Set.  Teaches  how  and  where 
words  are  broken  into  prefixes,  roots,  suffixes.  En¬ 
courages  use  of  dictionary.  Each  set  contains  48 
cards,  including  14  Master  Word  Cards,  14  Root 
Cards,  20  Prefix  Cards  {2%’’  x  7)4").  Cards  will 
adhere  to  fiannel  board.  Words  on  one  side,  mean¬ 
ings  and  spellings  on  other  side.  Teachers’  manual 
included.  From  'The  Judy  Co.,  310  North  Second 
St.,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  Apply. 

In  All  Its  Splendor  .  .  .  The  Arabian  Nights,  by 
Amabel  Williams-Ellis,  is  for  the  delight  and  en¬ 
chantment  of  children.  Wonderful,  magical  fables 
with  their  customary  charm  and  richness,  retold 
with  an  awareness  of  reading  tastes  of  children 
today.  From  Criterion  Books,  Inc.,  N.Y.  348pp. 
Ulus,  (some  in  exquisite  color).  $4.95. 

Beginners  in  CHE\nsTRY  .  .  .  will  be  aided  by 
Isaac  Asimov’s  new  book.  The  World  of  Carbon. 
Presented  crisply,  the  story  of  organic  chemistry 
will  appeal  to  teen-agers.  Should  be  of  great  help 
to  newcomers  in  chemistry  classes.  Highly  in¬ 
formative  and  vastly  interesting.  From  Abelard- 
Schuman,  N.Y.  178pp.  Diagrams.  Index.  $2.75. 

Three  Vocational  Guidance  Booklets  .  .  .  are 
The  Scierttific  Instrument  Industry,  by  James  R. 
Irving;  The  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  by  Royal 
Bailey  Famum;  and  Accountancy,  A  Vocation  and 
Profession,  by  A.  J.  Penz.  Each  monograph  covers 
nature  of  vocation,  personal  qualifications  required, 
scholastic  training  needed,  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  remunerations  received,  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  possibilities  for  men  and  women 
in  vocation,  profession  or  industry.  From  Bellman 
Publishing  Co.,  Mail  Order  Div.,  P.  O.  Box  172, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Each  $1.  Special  quantity 
discounts.  Apply  for  details. 

The  Leader  of  the  Band  ...  as  well  as  the 
music  teacher  and  orchestra  conductor,  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  new  Music  Spotlight  Series.  High 
fidelity  recordings,  “Spotlight  on  Percussion’’  and 
“Spotlight  on  Brass,’’  are  $6.95  each.  “Spotlight 
on  Kejward"  and  “Spotlight  on  Woodwinds”  are 
both  two-record  albums,  $12.95  each.  Includes 
in.structor’s  manual.  Two  full  sides,  each  record 
12"  33  1/3  rpm.  From  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  146- 
01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.Y. 

“Creative  Crafts  for  Children”  ...  by  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Benson,  contains  projects  to  develop  crea¬ 
tive  talents  (ages  6  to  16),  Varied  and  original. 
Forty  projects  arranged  in  order  of  difiiculty.  Only 
simple  materials  needed.  Children  will  be  eager 
to  try  their  skill  at  these  do-it-yourself  creations. 
From  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  N.Y.  106pp.  Bibliog. 
$5.25. 
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